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Summary 

There is no single definition of the terms “runaway youth” or “homeless youth.” However, both 
groups of youth share the risk of not having adequate shelter and other provisions, and may 
engage in harmful behaviors while away from a permanent home. These two groups also include 
“thrownaway” youth who are asked to leave their homes, and may include other vulnerable youth 
populations, such as current and former foster youth and youth with mental health or other issues. 

Youth most often cite family conflict as the major reason for their homelessness or episodes of 
running away. A youth’s relationship with a step-parent, sexual activity, sexual orientation, 
pregnancy, school problems, and alcohol and drug use are strong predictors of family discord. 

The precise number of homeless and runaway youth is u nk nown due to their residential mobility 
and overlap among the populations. Determining the number of these youth is further 
complicated by the lack of a standardized methodology for counting the population and 
inconsistent definitions of what it means to be homeless or a runaway. Estimates of the homeless 
youth exceed 1 million. Estimates of runaway youth — including “thrownaway” youth (youth 
asked or forced to leave their homes) — are between 1 million and 1.7 million in a given year. 

From the early 20 th century through the 1 960s, the needs of runaway and homeless youth were 
handled locally through the child welfare agency, juvenile justice courts, or both. The 1970s 
marked a shift toward federal oversight of programs that help youth who had run afoul of the law, 
including those who committed status offenses (i.e., running away). In 1974, Congress passed the 
Runaway Youth Act of 1974 as Title 111 of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
(P.L. 93-415) to assist runaways through services specifically for this population. The federal 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Program (RHYP) has since been expanded through 
reauthorization laws enacted approximately every five years since the 1970s, most recently by the 
Reconnecting Homeless Youth Act (P.L. 110-378) in 2008. Funding authorization expired in 
FY2013, and Congress has continued to appropriate funding for the act: $1 14.1 million was 
appropriated for FY2015. 

The Runaway and Homeless Youth program is made up of three components — the Basic Center 
Program, Transitional Living Program, and Street Outreach Program. The Basic Center Program 
provides temporary shelter, counseling, and after care services to runaway and homeless youth 
under age 18 and their families. The BCP has served approximately 3 1,000 to 36,000 annually in 
recent years. The Transitional Living Program is targeted to older youth ages 16 through 22 (and 
sometimes an older age), and has served approximately 3,000 to 3,500 youth annually in recent 
years. Youth who use the TLP receive longer-term housing with supportive services. The Street 
Outreach Program provides education, treatment, counseling, and referrals for runaway, 
homeless, and street youth who have been subjected to or are at risk of being subjected to sexual 
abuse and exploitation. Each year, the SOP makes hundreds of thousands of contacts with street 
youth (some of whom have multiple contacts). Related services authorized by the Runaway and 
Homeless Youth Act include a national communication system to facilitate communication 
between service providers, runaway youth, and their families; training and technical support for 
grantees; and evaluations of the programs, among other activities. The 2008 reauthorizing 
legislation expanded the program, requiring HHS to conduct an incidence and prevalence study of 
runaway and homeless youth. To date, this study has not been conducted; however, efforts are 
underway among multiple federal agencies to collect better information on these youth as part of 
a larger strategy to end youth homelessness by 2020. 
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In addition to the Runaway and Homeless Youth Program, other federal programs support 
runaway and homeless youth, such as the Education for Homeless Children and Youth program 
and the Chafee Foster Care Independent Living program for foster youth. 
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Introduction 

Running away from home is not a recent phenomenon. Folkloric heroes Huckleberry Finn and 
Davey Crockett fled their abusive fathers to find adventure and employment. Although some 
youth today also leave home due to abuse and neglect, they often endure far more negative 
outcomes than their romanticized counterparts from an earlier era. Without adequate and safe 
shelter, runaway and homeless youth are vulnerable to engaging in high-risk behaviors and 
further victimization. Youth who live away from home for extended periods may become 
removed from school and systems of support that promote positive development. They might also 
resort to illicit activities, including selling drugs and prostitution, for survival. 

Congress began to hear concerns about the vulnerabilities of the runaway population in the 1970s 
due to increased awareness about these youth and the establishment of runaway shelters to assist 
them in returning home. Since that time, Congress has authorized services to provide support for 
runaway and homeless youth outside of the juvenile justice, mental health, and child welfare 
systems. The Runaway and Homeless Youth Act, as amended, authorizes federal funding for three 
programs to assist runaway and homeless youth — the Basic Center Program (BCP), Transitional 
Living Program (TLP), and Street Outreach Program (SOP) — through FY2013. 1 (Congress has 
continued to appropriate funding for the three programs in both FY2014 and FY2015.) These 
programs make up the Runaway and Homeless Youth Program (RHYP), administered by the 
Family and Youth Services Bureau (FYSB) in the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services’ (HHS) Administration for Children and Families (ACF). 

• Basic Center Program: To provide outreach, crisis intervention, temporary 
shelter, counseling, family unification, and after care services to runaway and 
homeless youth under age 18 and their families. In some cases, BCP-funded 
programs may serve older youth. 

• Transitional Living Program: To support projects that provide homeless youth 
ages 1 6 through 22 with stable, safe longer-term residential services up to 18 
months (or longer under certain circumstances), including counseling in basic life 
skills, interpersonal skills building, educational advancement, job attainment 
skills, and physical and mental health care. 

• Street Outreach Program: To provide street-based outreach and education, 
including treatment, counseling, provision of information, and referrals for 
runaway, homeless, and street youth who have been subjected to or are at risk of 
being subjected to sexual abuse and exploitation. 2 

This report begins with a brief discussion of the reauthorization of and appropriations for the 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Program, followed by an overview of the runaway and homeless 



1 The Runaway and Homeless Youth Act was most recently reauthorized by the Runaway and Homeless Youth 
Protection Act (P.L. 1 10-378). For additional information about the 2008 reauthorization law, see CRS Report 
RL34483, Runaway and Homeless Youth: Reauthorization Legislation and Issues in the 110 ,h Congress, by Adrienne 
L. Fernandes- Alcantara, For information about more recent reauthorization efforts, see CRS Report R43766, Runaway 
and Homeless Youth Act: Current Issues for Reauthorization, by Adrienne L. Femandes-Alcantara. The law is 
authorized at 42 U.S.C. §4701 et seq.: Basic Center Program (42 U.S.C. §§5714-5741), Transitional Living Program 
(42 U.S.C. §§5114-1 - 5714-2), and Street Outreach Program (42 U.S.C. §5714-41). Accompanying regulations are at 
45 C.F.R. §1351 etseq. 

2 In 42 U.S.C. §5714-41, this program is referred to as the Sexual Abuse Prevention Program. 
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youth population. 3 The report then describes the challenges in defining and counting the runaway 
and homeless youth population, as well as the factors that influence homelessness and leaving 
home. In particular, youth who experience foster care are vulnerable to running away or 
becoming homeless while in care or after having been emancipated from the system. The report 
also provides background on the evolution of the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act from the 
1970s until it was last amended in 2008. It then describes the administration and funding of the 
Basic Center, Transitional Living, and Street Outreach programs that were created from the act, as 
well as the functions of their ancillary components. Finally, the report discusses other federal 
programs that may be used to assist runaway and homeless youth. 



Who Are Homeless and Runaway Youth? 



Defining the Population 

There is no single federal definition of the terms “homeless youth” or “runaway youth.” 

However, the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services relies on the definitions from the 
program’s authorizing legislation and its accompanying regulations. 4 The Runaway and Homeless 
Youth Act defines homeless youth for purposes of the BCP as individuals under age 18 (or some 
older age if permitted by state or local law) who are unable to live in a safe environment with a 
relative and lack safe alternative living arrangements. For purposes of the TLP, homeless youth 
are individuals ages 1 6 through 22 who are unable to live in a safe environment with a relative 
and lack safe alternative living arrangements. Youth older than age 22 may participate if they 
entered the program before age 22 and meet other requirements. 5 The act describes runaway 
youth as individuals under age 1 8 who absent themselves from their home or legal residence at 
least overnight without the permission of their parents or legal guardians. 

Some definitions of runaway and homeless youth may include a sub-population known as 
“thrownaway” youth (or “push outs”) who have been abandoned by their parents or have been 
told to leave their households. These youth may be considered part of the homeless population if 
they lack alternative living arrangements. However, the most recent federal study of runaway 
youth — the National Incidence Study of Missing, Abducted, Runaway, and Thrownaway 
Children-2 (N1SMART-2) conducted by the U.S. Department of Justice — includes thrownaway 
youth in its estimates. 6 The study de-emphasizes distinctions between runaway and thrownaway 
populations because many youth experience both circumstances, and the categorization of a 



3 For information about reauthorization, see CRS Report R43766, Runaway and Homeless Youth Act: Current Issues 
for Reauthorization, by Adrienne L. Femandes-Alcantara. 

4 The U.S. Departments of Education (ED) and ttousing and Urban Development (F1UD) use definitions of 
homelessness that are different than those used by HF1S. The U.S. Department of Justice (DOJ) uses a different 
definition for runaway youth. For some of these definitions, see CRS Report RL30442, Homelessness: Targeted 
Federal Programs and Recent Legislation, coordinated by Libby Perl. 

5 Prior to the enactment of the 2008 reauthorization law (P.L. 1 10-378), the law did not authorize an older age for youth 
to stay at a BCP or TLP-funded site, except to specify that youth ages 16 through 21 were eligible for the TLP program. 

6 DOJ, Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, "Runaway/Thrownaway Children: National Estimates 
and Characteristics,” by Heather Hammer, David Finkelhor, and Andrea J. Sedlak, OJJDP NISMART Bulletin, October 
2002, http://www.missingkids.com/en_US/documents/nismart2_mnaway.pdf. (Hereinafter, DOJ, 
“Runaway/Thrownaway Children.”) DOJ is in the process of conducting a more recent iteration of the study, known as 
NISM ART-3. 
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